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received the normative education program had significantly reduced rates of alcohol consumption (p < .001), marijuana use (p < .001), and cigarette smoking (p < .05), compared with classrooms that did not (groups 1 and 2). Analyses were conducted of program effects on prevalence and incidence using dichotomous measures of alcohol, cigarette, and marijuana use. For alcohol use, the greatest effect was on the delay in the age of onset of ever being drunk; the incidence of drunkenness in classrooms not exposed to the normative change component increased 11 percent, compared with an increase of 4 percent for those exposed to that component. There was also a greater increase in prevalence of problem alcohol use in the groups not exposed to the component (an increase of 2.4 percent) than in the normative education groups (which increased 0.3 percent).
Exposure to the normative change component had a similar effect on the use of marijuana. Classrooms that did not receive that component demonstrated an increased prevalence of marijuana use, compared with the normative education classrooms (an increase of 6.2 versus 2.2 percent). Hansen and Graham (1991) have suggested that previously reported positive effects of peer resistance skills-training programs may have been due to the normative education components included in these programs. It appears that the enhancement of social norms against tobacco, alcohol, and marijuana use in adolescence is an essential component of school curricula seeking to prevent the early onset of alcohol and other drug use as a strategy for preventing substance abuse disorders.
Ellickson and Bell (1990) reached a similar conclusion in another universal program, when, at one-year follow-up, the initial effects on alcohol use from their social influence resistance training, * ALERT Drug Prevention, had disappeared. They speculated that social influence training is less effective in preventing alcohol use than tobacco and marijuana use because a normative consensus has not been established around the use of alcohol.
There is some evidence that the use of peer leaders from the student population to share in the teaching of the substance abuse prevention curriculum is more effective than teacher-led conditions (Botvin, Baker, Filazzola, and Botvin, 1990a; Klepp, Halper, and Perry, 1986; Murray, Johnson, Luepker, and Mittelmark, 1984; McAlister, 1983). Peer leaders may be effective in stimulating classroom norms antithetical to drug use.
Perry and colleagues, in a four-country pilot study conducted under the auspices of the World Health Organization, attempted to delay the onset of alcohol use in eighth and ninth graders and to reduce the use of alcohol by those already involved with it (Perry, Grant, Ernberg,. Work has also begun with children whose parentstitutions. Twice as many control boys (44 percent) as boys in the experimental group (22 disease and related disorders: A collaborative re-analysis of case-control studies. International Journal of Epidemiology; 20: S13-S20.
